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What Spain Is Doing 

PAIN proves to be wideawake and 

progressive in regard to feminism. 
Three women have been elected to the 
Madrid Town Council. These are Dona 
Maria Echarri, Vizcondesa de Llanteno 
and Dona Elisa de Calonge. Nor is this 
all. The town of Cuatretondeta, in the 
district of Cocentina, has elected the first 
woman mayor in the history of the coun- 
try. She is Dona Maria Perez Molla, a 
school teacher by profession. Dictator 
Primo de Rivera, who has conferred 
municipal suffrage on unmarried women, 
widows and women heads of families, has 
declared himself a feminist. Only Bel- 
gium has done more for suffrage than 
Spain among the Latin countries. 


Pushing On In France 

HE fight for the ballot is beimg ac- 

tively pushed in France. At the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the National Council of 
French Women on the 21st of November 
at Lyons resolutions were adopted de- 
claring that the council will assist the 
Government in preparing the polling lists 
at the municipal elections in 1925, simce 
the Premier has raised the objection that 
granting municipal suffrage to women 
will lengthen the lists and make the task 
of preparing them too great. The coun- 
cil further decided that the resolutions 
be sent to Premier Herriot and a delega- 
tion be sent to confer with him. 


Educational Work Recognized 

HE DUCHESS OF ATHOLL, Mem- 

ber of Parliament, has been appointed 
parliamentary secretary to the Minister 
of Education, the first woman in Great 
Britain to attain that position. Before 
her election to Parliament she had been 
vice-president of the Association of Bdu- 
cation Authorities in Scotland. She is 


especially remembered for her aid in © 


bringing equality in educational oppor- 
tunity to poorer children in the rural dis- 
tricts of Scotland. 


Eight-Hour Day Established by Law 
HE eight-hour day in British Colum- 
bia will probably go into effect early 

in 1925, despite the fact that numerous 

industries are asking for exemption. A. 

M. Manson, Minister of Labor, declares 

that he has no intention of allowing such 

exemptions as will conteract the spirit of 
the new law and render it ineffective. 
This law is of especial interest to femi- 
nists, as it appears to support the claim 
that “welfare” legislation need not neces- 
sarily rest on a sex basis, but that it may, 
if the electorate so desires, apply equally 
to all those engaged in the processes of 
production and distribution. 


Feminist Notes 


Equality In’ Poverty 3 
HE Reichstag of Germany has finally 
provided that the Government’s un- 
employment doles to women shall be the 
same as those paid unemployed men. 
Heretofore women have received 20 per 
cent. less. 


What We Are Outgrowing 


From Time and Tide 
(Dec. 3) 


HE direction in which our 

grandmothers were, perhaps, 
more carefully schooled than any 
other * * * was in the doctrine 
of the unimportance of*all mat- 
ters pertaining to the female. — 
Women's work never mattered; | 
it was not in fact work, but just 
and training of babies was classed 
making and social functions as 
women's work. Men's work on | 
the other hand was real work; | 
the very words had a different | 

This piece of schooling was an 
essential one. A society which 
expected its women never to 
think ‘of or for themselves, but to 
be docile, meek, obedient and 
subservient to their lords and 
masters,, had obviously to train 
them, and train them very care- | 
fully, for their part. The baby _ 
girl started as egotistical, as self- 
opinionated, as independent- 
minded as the baby boy, and it 
took all the social pressure of 
twenty years to turn her into the 
accepted model of a Victorian 
wife. * * * Slaves are made, 
not born. 

The curious thing is, that 
whereas we have now lost most 
of the Victorian points of view, 
this one still clings to us tightly. 
Because her grandmother was for 
obvious purposes carefully edu- 
cated to believe that what she 
wanted could not matter, the 
modern woman in nine cases out 
of ten continues to hold the same 


belief. 


China Comes To The Fore 
BANK, completely staffed and 


financed by women, to promote em- 


ployment of Chinese women and to en- 
courage them in saving, has been organ- 
ized by prominent Chinese women of 
Shanghai. Women employes are being 
sent to a bank training school. 


A Start Made In Mexico 


BILL for woman suffrage will be 

introduced in the Senate of Mexico 
by Senator Vito Alessio Robles, accord- 
ing to a report from Mexico City. A peti- 
tion for suffrage has been presented to 
the Senate by Senorita Emelida Carillo 
of Nogales Sonora, who stated therein 
that women want to participate with men 
in the rights that belong to them. 


When Discretion Is Needed 


HE old myth about the inability of 

women to keep secrets has been given 
another blow, this time in the United 
States Senate. Miss Cora Ruvin has been 
named secretary of the Foreign Relations 
Committee . The post is of the most con- 
fidential nature, since all treaties and 
other State papers pass through the sec- 


retary’s hands. 


Philadelphia Coming Along 
ILADELPHIA is by no means slow 
to join the equal rights procession. It 
has achieved the distinction of sending 


- the first woman to the Pennsylvania 


State Senate. The new Senator is Mrs. 
Flora M. Vare, widow of Senator Edward 
A. Vare, late political boss of the Phila- 
delphia Republican organizatoin. Mrs. 
Vare is reported to be “a great lover of 
the outdoors, especially of horseback rid- 
ing.” She will have an opportunity in the 
State Senate to ride rough-shod over 
many old prejudices and abuses. The 
average male Pennsylvania solon, espe- 
cially from Philadelphia, prefers being 
led or ridden to riding. Mrs. Vare has 
the opportunity to lead to better things. 


Oppose Repeal of Equal Pay Law 
ARIOUS agencies in New York 


State, chief among them the Wom- =~ 


an’s Party, are vigorously opposing the 
repeal of the Equal Pay Law for Teach- 
ers that was enacted at the last session 
of the New York Legislature. 

So far, the school boards, that are al- 
most wholly made up of men, have evaded 
this law on the ground that it would 
“drive red-blooded men from the school 
service if women received equal pay with 
men.” Now these chivalrous gentlemen 
desire to repeal the law altogether, accord- 
ing to a resolution passed at a recent 
meeting of the Associated School Boards 
and Trustees of New York State at Syra- 
cuse. 

The importance of the Lucretia Mott 
Amendment is well exemplified by this 
episode. After winning out in one legis- 
lature the women of New York are faced 
with the possibility of having their work 
undone by a subsequent session. 
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Lucretia Mott—1793-1880 


TWO years ago today, on the 3d 

of January, 1793, a child was born 
on the little island of Nantucket who was 
destined to be one of America’s most fa- 
mous women. This child was Lucretia 
Coffin, known after her marriage to James 
Mott as Lucretia Mott. ; 

At the time when Lucretia Mott was 
born the idea that women might poten- 
tially be the equals of men was unheard 
of. Even those friends of humanity who, 
like Rousseau, preached with passionate 
fervor the doctrine of the rights of 
man, found it unthinkable that woman 
should be included in their program. Al- 
ways she was supposed to serve the needs 
of her virile mate in some humble capac- 
ity, and only through her service to man 
was she regarded as obeying the dictates 
of Deity. Among the Friends, however, 
girls even in 1793 were permitted consid- 
erable latitude in opportunity. The ad- 
herents of this faith believed men and 
women to be equally endowed by the 
Creator with intelligence and virtue. In 


Or HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 


this they stood practically alone. The 
fact that Lucretia Mott was born of 
Quaker parents and was therefore per- 
mitted an opportunity to develop her 
genius probably accounts in some degree 
for the wide influence that she had upon 
her time. 


Graduating from school at the age of 
15, she became a teacher and at the age of 
18 married James Mott. Their long mar- 
ried life of over half a century is an in- 
spiring picture of what marriage on a 
basis of equality can be. As wife and 
mother Mrs. Mott fulfilled her duties so 
admirably that those who attacked her 


_ for her opinions never ventured to imply 


that she was personally deficient in the 
feminine virtues. She took care of her 
five children, one son and four daughters, 
herself, and was a model housekeeper. 
She did not, however, find her pleasure in 
embroidery, gaiety and bric-a-brac, but 
instead studied and read; then, when her 
children reached years of competence, en- 
tered the great field of public service 
which has made her name renowned. 


Her first call was to work in the anti- 
slavery movement. She was sent as a 
delegate, with her husband, to the Anti- 
Slavery Congress which met in London 
on June 12, 1840, and it was there that 
she first beheld the vision of Equal 
Rights. During the remainder of her life 
she was the mainstay of the feminist 
cause, giving help and encouragement in 
every possible way and wherever it was 
most needed. She presided at numerous 
feminist conventions, and at the age of 
86 spoke at the Woman’s Suffragé Con- 
vention in Rochester. 


Lucretia Mott may be regarded as the 
founder of the Equal Rights movement in 
America, and for that reason the Equal 
Rights Amendment now pending in Con- 
gress is called after her. 

The New Year, which promises so much 
in the extension of Equal Rights to 
women, opens fittingly with the birthday 
of this remarkable woman. Her children 
and all the children of mankind may well 
rise up and call her blessed. 


The Case Against 


ternationally as well as nationally 

there is a wide divergence of view as 
to the benefits of so-called “protective” 
legislation. 

The feminist view is opposed to all dif- 
ferential treatment for women in indus- 
try. We believe that what is called “pro- 
tection” for women in industry can only 
be logically supported on the assumption 
that industry is normally a function of 
the male and that, therefore, women, like 
non-adults, are only to be permitted to 
work for wages at special hours, under 
special supervision, and subject to special 
restrictions by the Legislature. That 
view we reject, not merely on the ground 
that it involves an unwarrantable inter- 
ference with the liberty of the individ- 
ual, but because it also closes avenues of 
training and employment to women, en- 
courages employers to pay them lower oc- 
cupational rates on the ground of in- 
creased “welfare” charges, and delays, 
rather than hastens, the betterment of 
conditions throughout industry, irrespec- 
tive of sex. 

The Washington Maternity Convention 
(not yet ratified by Great Britain) makes 
it illegal to employ a woman for six weeks 
before or after her confinement, and 
obliges the employer to keep the job open 
for her for a practically indefinite period 
during any illness arising out of preg- 
nancy. What employer will readily con- 
tinue to take on or retain married women 


| T would be well to remember that in- 


By Elizabeth Abbott 


Excerpts from an article which appeared in 
Opportunity 


workers with such conditions hanging 
over his head, unless because of these con- 
ditions he can get them very cheap? This 
Convention, however kindly and _ well 
meant, would place a far-reaching handi- 
cap on the employment of married women. 
It should be at the individual woman’s 
discretion whether she continue to carry 
on her job; her return to work should de- 
pend on her actual state of health; and all 
legislation with regard to pregnancy 
should be on the lines, not of forbidding 
women to select their own work, but of 
providing for them such economic condi- 
tions as shall make it possible to give 
birth to their children without facing 
either ill-health or destitution. 

Some may ask, “What of the child? It 
is noteworthy that in this country a high 
incidence of infantile mortality does not 
necessarily coincide with a high percent- 
age of married women in industry. It is 
highest in the mining districts, where the 
women are not in factory employment. 
The latest returns also show that our 
shamefully high maternal mortality 
among the working class is principally 
due to insufficient or unskilled attendance 
at childbirth. 


The results of the ratification of the 
Recommendation concerning the Protec- 
tion of Women (and Young Persons) 


against Lead Poisoning and of the Con- 
vention concerning the use of White Lead 
in Painting would be to close the painting 
trade to women and probably bring about 
their dismissal from a large number of 
processes in which they are at present 
employed with very small risk.* 

The Night-Work Convention will close 
automatically to women all industrial un- 
dertakings which involve a night shift. 
Night work generally carries with it spe- 
cial rates of pay. This Convention would 
divert from women every well-paid job 
that involved work at night. 

The “protection” offered to the indus- 
trial woman by these Conventions is il- 
lusory. It appeases the public conscience, 
perhaps, but in the long run handicaps the 
woman, even when temporary and visible 
benefits may accrue in a certain number 
of cases. 

Every law and regulation which empha- 
sizes merely the femaleness of women is 
a step backward, and the old laws of that 
kind are slowly but surely disappearing. 
very law and regulation which acknowl- 
edges the equal right of women and men 
to equal powers and responsibilities, pay 
and opportunity, protection and penali- 
ties, is a step forward. Equal Pay and 
Equal Opportunities are the essential fac- 
tors in raising the status of women in 
industry. 


*Last year 42,669 women who were working in 
“dangerous trades,” many of them involving the use 
of lead compounds, were medically examined. There 
were 87 cases of poisoning and 4 deaths. Among the 
204,839 males similarly examined there were 461 
cases of poisoning and 31 deaths; a very much hircher 
percentage. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN'S PARTY 


To remove all forms of the subjection of 
women. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States 
and every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation” 


Senate Joint Resolution Number 21. 
House Joint Resolution Number 75. 


Introduced in the Senate, December 10, 1923, 
by Senators CRARLES E. Curria. 
Introduced in the House of Representatives, 
December 13, 1 
| by REPRESENTATIVE D. R. ANTHONY. 


Florence B. Whitehouse, Me. 


Equal Rights 


The Frightful Difficulty 


66 CONSTITUTION CAN BE BUILT,” says the great Carlyle in his 
French Revolution, “Constitutions enough 4 la Sieyes: but the fright- 
ful difficulty is that of getting men to come and live in them.” Any casual 
reader of the Constitution of the United States, unaware of the true inward- 
ness of the situation, would infer that in this enlightened country men and 
women were equal before the law and that sex could not be invoked to bar 
any individual from his or her inalienable rights of citizenship. 
Article XIV of the Constitution specifically states: 


“Section 1. All persons born or naturalized in the United States, 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United 
States and of the State wherein they reside. No State shall make or 
enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States; nor shall any State deprive any person 
of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law; nor deny to 
any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.” 


In spite of the exact and explicit terminology contained in Article XIV, 
apparently guaranteeing equal rights of citizenship to all “persons” born or 


naturalized in, the United States, an additional amendment to the Constitu- 
tion was necessary to extend even so fundamental a right as that of the fran- 


_chise to approximately one-half the “citizens” of the Union. This because, 


in their unconscious and time-honored arrogance, men assumed the words 
“person” and “citizen” to apply to their own sex alone, leaving the female of 
the species in a perpetual state of exclusion from the various constitutional 
privileges and immunities demanded on such high grounds for themselves. 
In the Susan B. Anthony Amendment a single correction, relating exclusively 
to the right of franchise, was made to this extraordinary interpretation of 
generic terms. 

No longer can the right of citizens of the United States to vote be abridged 


| by the United States or by any State on account of sex. Here, however, in 


the reading of the Constitution the bi-sexual interpretation of the words 
“person” and “citizen” ceases. The male parenthesis everywhere else obtains. 


HE intent and purpose of the Lucretia Mott Amendment is to settle once 

and for all the scope and meaning of these momentous words. Shall “per- 
son” and “citizen,” as used in the Constitution of the United States, continue 
to carry their exclusively male implication, or shall sex as a bar to constitu- 
tional guarantees be stricken out? When we start out magnificently with a 
preamble, “We the people of the United States,” shall “people” signify the 
male citizenry alone or shall it include both men and women? 

The very fact that the Federal Suffrage Amendment was necessary to 
eliminate sex as a barrier to the franchise indicates conclusively that a fur- 
ther amendment is required if women are to enjoy equally with men the 
privileges and immunities guaranteed to all citizens under the Constitution. 

Stated concretely, the demand of the National Woman’s Party is that in 
the reading of the Constitution generic terms such as “person,” “citizen” and 
“people” shall no longer signify exclusively men, but that women shall hence- 
forth be included in the practical interpretation of these words. | 


That there should be any opposition to so just, straightforward and even 
philological a demand would seem impossible, and yet considerable groups of 
people, in the generic sense, look upon the Equal Rights Amendment with 
horror and dismay. To regard woman as a human being, a “person,” a “citi- 
zen,” an implicit unit in the mass of the “people,” and not exclusively as an 
organ of sex, cut off from the immunities and privileges of the Constitution 
because of her gender, seems to them not only a malign and dangerous atti- 
tude of mind, but an actual defiance of Deity. All of which is perhaps not 
so surprising when we recall that a short time since women were denied the 


privilege of even having souls. 
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By Act of Legislature 


HEN Mrs. Jones reached the 

Vy landing on the second flight of 
stairs she stopped, wondering if 

she could go on. The reek of the coal-gas 
in the dark, dimly lighted hall was so 
strong it made her breath come in spasms. 
She could feel it permeating her whole 
body, her eyes, her nose, her lungs. She 
could taste it in her mouth and kept 
swallowing to get rid of it. Her head felt 
like bursting and her heart labored in 
a heaving chest. Clinging to the bannis- 
ter with a mottled hand she turned her 
eyes upward. Still two flights and a half 


more to the garret room under the 


eaves where she lived. Thank heaven, 
there would be no coal-gas there, for the 
boarded-off corner of the attic that she 
occupied was not connected with the fur- 
nace. She could creep in with her clothes 
on under the filthy bed covering and sleep 
without suffocation as the cold dawn 
came. 

Almost every morning when she came 
home, a little after 6 o’clock, there was 
coal-gas incident to the economical activi- 
ties of the furnace man, but today it was 
worse than usual. 


A weariness that was numbing in its 
profundity enveloped the consciousness of 
the-woman. She must go on, but how? Her 
knees responded with sharp, startling 
pains as she began once more to lift one 
foot slowly after the other to the next 
step upward. It was probably house 
maid’s knee, a fellow “char” had advised 
her, the result of her work in the office 
building where she was on her knees every 
night scrubbing the endless corridors. 
How she resented this work! How she 
hated it, after her nice little upstanding 
news business from which she had been 
driven out by the law. 


HE kept brooding upon it off and on, 
most of the time when she was not 
asleep—this misfortune that had happen- 
ed to her. Before the no-night-work law 
for women went through she had had 
charge of the néws stall on the ground 
floor of the building where she now 
charred. She had sold magazines, papers, 
cigars, cigarettes, chocolates, chewing 
gum, and so on, to those who pursued 
their callings in the great building during 
the night. Her hours had been the same 
its now—from 7 in the evening to 6 o’clock 
ihe following morning, but what a differ- 
ent life! 
Good-natured men would often give her 
« nickel or a dime for a 2-cent paper and 
not wait for the change. Her building, as 


By Angela Oakes 


she called it, she had worked there so 
many years, housed a metropolitan morn- 
ing daily, and some of the reporters had 
known her a long time. “Mother Jones” 
they called her, and would sometimes 
make little jokes she didn’t understand at 
her expense. 

“How’s the strike?” they would ask, 
and “Why the high price of coal?” and 
other cryptic questions. In point of fact, 
in her palmier days she had strongly re- 
sembled the redoubtable little labor 
leader. Short and plump, with snow- 
white hair and plenty of “pep,” as the 
boys termed it, she was a genial and 
heartening figure back of her piles of pa- 
pers and other treasured stores. Many a 
crisp bill had come into her hands pre- 
viously at Christmas time. But when the 
no-night-work law went through every- 
thing changed. No “female” could be em- 
ployed in the business world after 19 
o’clock at night, so at the age of 63, after 
sixteen years of a steady job, she was 
turned away. 


HE would never forget it, not as long 
as she lived, her feeling when she 
learned-that shemust go. Atl of-her little 
wares—the cigarettes in their neat pack- 
ages, the cigars—she knew the names and 
the prices, of them all; the peppermints, 
the chocolates, the papers—they had 
seemed almost her own. And now to 
leave them to other hands, to go away 
from the cheer and companionship of the 
bright, warm lobby and scrub floors alone 
upstairs. It was nice of the manager 
after the catastrophe to give her the job, 
but it was hideous, unbelievable, that she 
should have to accept such degradation. 
It would perhaps have been different if she 
hadn’t been faithful to the news business, 
if she had been derelict in duty, but she 
had only been late twice and missed three 
nights in the whole time. The manager 
had been sorry, genuinely sorry, but he 
couldn’t do anything—it was the law. 
“Too bad, Mrs. Jones,” he had said 
when she had broken down at the pro- 
nouncement. “Too bad; we'll never get a 
boy that will be as faithful as you. We've 
taken on Toney Bellanco in your place. 
You remember, the boy who used to run 
route 27?” Yes, she remembered him 
well. She used to give him coppers for 
his nickels and dimes when he was but a 
little lad and sold papers after school. 
And an occasional bar of chocolate 
around the holidays, for which she re- 


ligiously paid the full price. He was a 
pretty boy, but weak. She could hardly 
believe he was already 18 years old. He, 
too, had called her Mother Jones. 

“He’ll never be as faithful as you,” Mr. 
Tascar had said. “We’ll all miss you, but 
the law’s the law.” 

“Why, oh why, did they pass it?” she 
had wailed. 

“For the protection of women’s morals 


and the welfare of the race, I’m told,” he 
had drawled in reply. 


HE remembered just how he said it— 
so slowly, as he sat in his chair by the 

desk with the tips of his fingers pressed 
together and his eyes on them. Then in a 
flash looking at her and clearing his 
throat, “It’s a damned shame, Mrs. 
Jones. A lot of interfering knownothings 
that think they can bring the millenium 
by act of Legislature, and create chaos in- 
stead.” He had pressed a dollar bill in 
her hand when she had turned to go, he 
had known her such a long, long time. 

She remembered it all so clearly, so 
clearly. It was the last bright spot in 
her life. Then the sun had gone down, 
and since then every night she had been 
charing, charing. There was no law 
against that. Perhaps the men who run 
things didn’t want jobs scrubbing floors. 
No wonder with what a charwoman was 
paid. She had had to give up her good 
room in a decent house and come to live 
in Green street in an attic room. It was 
a street whose very name was a disgrace. 
She had mentioned it once to a fellow- 
worker and the woman had looked at her 
askance. 

The doctor who had come-to see her 
when she was down sick had asked her 
if she knew what kind of a house she 
was in. She knew, but what with sick- 
ness and old age coming on and no hope 
left she couldn’t afford anything different. 
Often she wished quite simply and sin- 
cerely, without any passion, that she 
would die. As she went on now, step by 
step up the stairs, she hoped in a curious- 
ly impersonal fashion that her heart 
would give way. There was nothing more 
to live for since the business had been 
taken from her. 


S she reached the third floor a door 

was thrown open violently in the 
hallway and a young man hurtled out. He 
was only partially dressed, suspenders 
hanging down over his hips, no collar, in 
his shirt sleeves. A volley of obscene, 
abusive language in a shrill tone, and a 
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shower of clothes followed him. “Cat,” 
he muttered, “just because she thought I 
didn’t pay her enough.” He picked up 
the disheveled clothes from the floor and 
looked at his watch. 

“Like as not it’s ruined, falling like 
that.” Shakily he held it to his ear. He 
was still somewhat intoxicated. 


The growing day through the dirty sky- 


light disclosed the man clearly to Mrs. 
Jones’ eyes. It was the boy who had 
taken the place after her at the Sentinel 
news-stand. 

A feeling of impotent rage possessed 


What Is Feminism 


the seat in Congress formerly held 

by her husband revives the discus- 
sion among feminists of the question 
whether this habit of passing on the hon- 
ors of deceased men to their widows is a 
phase of real feminism or a stupid rever- 
sion from feminism. 

There are feminists who, when they 
hear of such an instance, shrug their 
shoulders and say it really doesn’t mean 
anything from a feminist viewpoint to 
have a woman honored as the widow or 
wife of a man who has been similarly hon- 
ored. In fact, I rather suspect some of 
us in our hearts resent such encroach- 
ments of these “outsiders” upon posi- 
tions which the true feminist would hold 
for the sisterhood of true feminists. 


Is it because that sometimes the simon- 
pure feminist—she who is proud to be 
called such, she who draws her mantle 
about her closely— means simply that she 
stands for women who think as she does— 
for the women who are aware of their 
feminism as she is aware of hers? 

If we are to stand for women, are we 
not to stand for all women? Are we not 
to cultivate a vision broad enough to see 
the diffusion throughout life of the same 
leaven that savours our own philosophy? 

Is there not a feminism of the collective 
unconscious which, quite independently 
of feminist organizations, is working to- 
ward the conscious aim of these organi- 
zations? 

There is the old story of the king who 
exclaimed: “The State—I am the State” 
—and so sometimes one meets a feminist 
whose attitude might be expressed in 
similar vein: “The woman movement— 
I am the woman movement.” 

As a matter of fact, is not the woman 
movement being worked out in the life 
and in the thought of collective woman- 
hood; or, to be more accurate, in the life 
and in the thought of collective human- 

ity? 
~ Po we not often hear from out-of-the- 


ik candidacy of another woman to 


the woman’s heart. He was neglecting 
the business, galivanting around the 
town, making Mr. Tascar trouble. 

Then all of a sudden it came to her 
what the manager had said about the law 
that had put her out of her job. “For the 
protection of women’s morals and the wel- 
fare of the race,” he had said. 

The irony of the thing pricked her. 
“Whose morals need more protecting,” 
she thought, “his or mine?” 

She began to laugh, convulsedly, ’till 
the battered feather in her shapeless hat 
fluttered like a bird with a broken wing. 


By Sue S. White 


way places of things that “just happen,” 
marking an advance for women—things 
which cannot be traced directly to any 


Equa! Rights Amendment 
By Frank Putnam 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Putnam is anews- 
paper man and the husband of Mabel Raef 
Putnam, who was chairman of the Wis- 
consin Branch of the National Woman’s 


Party. 
E Equal Rights Amendment 


does not call for an appro- 
priation nor necessitate additional 
public offices to be supported by 
taxpayers. It does not diminish 
the legal rights of men. Its sole 
effect is to grant women equal 
property and personal rights with 
men under all of the laws of the 
United States. It is a new char- 
ter of human freedom, granted to 
the fifty-five million female citi- 
zens of the Republic. 


The Equal Rights Amendment 
grants them legal rights commen- 
surate with the legal responsibili- 
ties imposed upon them by the 
Nineteenth Amendment, and 
makes them, equally with their 


fathers, brothers and sons, fully 
responsible and competent citi- 


zens of the Republic. 


The Senator or Representative 
who opposes submission of the 
Equal Rights Amendment to the 
States for ratification either deems 
women incompetent to exercise 
the natural rights of freemen or 
he wishes to deny them these 
rights. 


Equal Rights 


It was so terrible, so awful—she wrung 
her hands—it was just absolutely funny. 

The young man turned, for the first 
time seeing her, angrily conscious of the 
untowardness of his appearence. He 
stopped in the act of fastening his collar. 

“See here, old woman, you mind your 
business. Go on to bed; you’re drunk!” 

For a moment they faced one another 
squarely. Not the slightest look of rec- 
ognition came into his face. He had for- 
gotten her with the rest. She was no 
longer Mother Jones, but a char. Wear- 
ily, without another word, she went on up. 


organized effort anywhere? Is it not in 
our hearts, in our blood—this demand, 
this wish, this urge to our share of life? 
What if it has been buried deep, hidden 
away, as so many other human powers 
have lain dormant? Is it not bound to 
come forth, and are the feminists who are 
aware of their feminism any less its in- 
struments than they who are not so 
aware of its play upon them? To the 
simon-pure feminist might it not be said, 
“You did not start the movement; it 
started you. You do not keep it going; 
it keeps you going?” 

And its power—is it not terrific, where 
it is aware of itself? And perhaps just 
as terrific where it is still unaware of 
itself? 

If the election of widows and wives to 
places held by their husbands is looked 
upon as a reversion from feminism, then 
the reversion proves the power of the 
movement. 

But is it that? Is it not rather a 
straight-out phenomenon of true femi- 
nism? Is it not a recognition of the part 
the wife has played in the work, the ca- 
reer, which culminated in the place which 
the husband held, and is not this a gain 
for women? We ask that woman’s con- 
tribution to the partnership of marriage 
be recognized economically; yet we know 
that quite often men and women do not 
live merely to build up bank accounts, 
and there may be no economics in the 
partnership on either side to be recog- 
nized. If the partnership be one of man- 
agement, of mere climbing ahead, of serv- 
ice, of devotion to ideals, let us be glad 
that in a few cases, at least, the woman’s 
contribution may be recognized by in- 
heritance in the end. 

This is what I see in the passing on of 
honors to the wives and widows of public 
servants. I see progress in it. Perhaps 
it is because I still hold a cheerful phi- 
losophy even while assuming to be some- 
thing of a feminist. 


January 3, 1925 
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Attorney General Replies to Inquiries 


RS. EMMA TUCKER KENYON, 
acting under the advice of Mrs. 
Burnita Shelton Matthews, Legal 
Research Secretary of the National Wom- 
an’s Party, has recently submitted a se- 
ries of questions to Attorney General Car- 
penter of Rhode Island, which are directly 
to the point and which bring out facts 
that are of universal interest to women. 


Both the questions and the Attorney 
General’s answer are herewith presented 
as an illuminating commentary on the 
status of women under the Constitution: 


“1. Do Rhode Island laws in 
practice conform to the principle of 
the Nineteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, 
which declares that ‘The right of 
citizens of the United States to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on ac- 
count of sex?’ 


“2. Are the voting rights of a mar- 
ried woman and a married ~ man 
equally restricted or abridged by the 
property qualification as affected by 
dower and courtesy? 

“3. Is it possible that a married 


woman’s right to vote may be denied 
or abridged in Rhode Island owing to 
the fact that she cannot acquire domi- 
cile for voting purposes in her own 
right as a married man can? 

“4. What is the remedy to remove 
existing discriminations against the 
married woman voter, if there are 
such discriminations, so that the 
Nineteenth Amendment may be en- 
forced in Rhode Island?” 


In a letter to Mrs. Kenyon, the Attor- 
ney General, said: 
“In reply to the questions which 
you have recently put to me in behalf 
of the National Woman’s Party, I 


can say that, while in theory mar- 
ried women have the same voting 


privileges and duties as men (see ~ 


Chapter 6, Sec, 4, General Laws of 
Rhode Island, 1923), in practice the 
effect of the law as it works out is 
such as to create certain discrimina- 
tions against married women. 

“The most striking of these is in 
connection with the situation which 
is generally stated as follows: A 
married man can vote on his wife’s 
property, whereas a married woman 
cannot vote on her husband’s prop- 
erty. The reason for this is that when 


a man marries and acquires a curtesy 
right in his wife’s property, if its 
value is over $134, he becomes thereby 
a ‘property voter,’ so-called, possessed 
of voting rights which the ordinary 
registry voter does not have, whereas | 
when a woman marries and thereby 
acquires her dower rights, those 
rights are not an estate of such a na- 
ture as to make her a property voter, 
no matter how great may be the 
value of her dower rights. 

_ “Tt is also the case that, unless the 
courts should decide that a wife in 
view of the amendment can acquire 
separate domicile for voting pur- 
poses, a2 married woman is now in 
danger of losing her voting rights, 
or of having them restricted, under 
circumstances in which a man would 
not lose any voting rights. 

“These would appear to be discrim- 
inations which can be corrected by 
statutory enactment. They are not 
discriminations as such, but the ad- 
verse effect is brought about by legal 
situations which, it would seem, can 
be readily changed by the Legisla- 
ture. 

“Very truly yours, 

“Herpert L. Carpenter, 
“Attorney General.” 


Correspondence 


D Gottingen, Germany. 
ear Editor: 


I am in this town for a week only after 
an absence of 15 years, but my visit has 
already shown me how international the 
feminist movement is. A nice little Haus- 


frau said, to me last evening at a univer- 


sity soirée, “We have come to our senses 
since the war. If we wish peace, we must 
put men in their place and see that they 
stay there!” Pretty good for one brought 
up on the three K’s. Nicht wahr? 
EveELYN Kaye. 


D Manchester, England. 
ear Editor: 


Yesterday, for the first time, I saw a 
copy of your excellent paper, EQuaL 
Rieuts, in a friend’s room, It gave me 
an extraordinary sense of pleasure, for 
all my life I have resented the inferiority 
implied in “protection” for women. I 
am perhaps in a better position than 
many to know what kind of protection 
men supply for those they do not con- 
sider their equals. \My life has been 
spent working among mill hands. These 
girls are exploited by men at their work 
and after work are still more in danger 
from their “superiors.” * * * To my 
mind the principle thing a girl needs to 
be protected from is her alleged pro- 
tector ! Yours faithfully, 

GILLert. 


Washington, D. C. 


D ear Editor: 


I am glad to see in Equat Ricguts an 
appreciation of Dr. Clara Ludlow. Dr. 
Ludlow was the first woman to do distin- 
guished scientific work in the War De- 
partment. Her Bulletin No. 4 was the 
only thing that the doctors had as a guide 
for one branch of preventive medicine in 
the great war. General Gorgas was the 
man that brought her great work to pub- 
lic notice. 

CarRIE HARRISON. 
(Officer of the Government Workers’ 
Council of the Woman’s Party.) 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


[car Editor: 


May I suggest that it would be of inter- 
est to your readers to have a short digest 
of the “welfare” laws? To hear the op- 
position talk one would suppose that 
women now enjoyed all sorts of legal 
benefits. How many States protect ma- 
ternity? How many have an eight-hour 
day? How many pay adequate mothers’ 
pensions? I should be glad to be in- 
formed on these points, as with the naked 
eye I can only see where women are dis- 
criminated against under the law. 

AS ever, 
ELIzaABETH WATKINS. 


Richmond, Va. 


Editor: 


I feel in reading Equat Ricuts each 
week that our movement is indeed a most 
fundamental one. We are bound to suc- 
ceed, but, of course, it will take time, and 
we cannot get what we want in a minute. 


Sincerely, 


SopHi£ MEREDITH. 
(Virginia Chairman of the Woman’s 
Party.) 


D ear Editor: 


I am glad to learn through Equa. 
Rieuts of all the activities at our Na- 
tional Headquarters. I am trying to raise 
money for the furnishing of the Head- 
quarters and am working particularly on 
the furnishing of the library at Headquar- 
ters. Since Mrs. Belmont has so gener- 
ously given us that exceedingly valuable 
feminist library, the books should be prop- 
erly housed. I want to raise $5000 for the 
library furnishings, as these rooms must 
be beautifully done. 


Sincerely, 


New York City. 


Grace HorrMan WHITs. 
(Member of National Headquarters 
Furnishing Committee.) 
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From Ihe Press 


EAR-ADMIRAL 
FIsKE, even at 
the risk of becom- 
New York Hvening ing a national pest, 
World, is determined to 
December 15th. . maintain his lead 
as the country’s 
champion jingo. Being a “first-rate 
fightin’ man,” and a “he-man,” and some- 
thing of all the things which mean mili- 
tarist in certain circles, he has no pa- 
tience with plans for the limitation of 
armaments or the substitution of adjudi- 
cation for war. Naturally he is annoyed 
with the women who are temperamentally 
incapable of appreciating the charms of 
wholesale slaughter. Speaking of the 
faults of women he says: 

“The fault most commonly found is a 
seemingly insatiable desire to interfere in 
matters they do not understand. War 
they understand least.” 

That is one of the common fallacies of 
“he-men.” And one of the silliest. The 
woman who sees her boy go forth to bat- 
tle, and who waits and watches through 
the nights for a possible messenger of 
death; who sees her boy come back crip- 
pled and wrecked for life with all his 
fair prospects faded; who pays, and pays, 
and pays, that men may kill, and profit- 
eers may steal, and patrioteers may glibly 
talk, knows more of war than a Rear- 
Admiral can tell her. The poet never 
wrote a truer line than this: “The great- 
est battles that ever were fought were 
fought by the mothers of men.” There 
was more suffering, more slaughtering 
among the women of the world during the 
late war than by the soldiers in the field. 

Women know nothing about war! 
There are women in America today who 
ean tell the Rear-Admiral more about 
war than he has ever known. For war 
means more than the clashing of armed 
forces. 


Women and a 


Rear- Admiral 


Women's OMEN who 
Activities used to be 

, content to curl a 
poodle’s hair are 
Ledger, now running book- 
December 6th. stores, or clothing 


shops, or tearooms, 
or buying on commission, or making a 
good living as interior decorators—an ex- 
cellent field of operation for the woman 
of refined and perceptive tastes. 

It is indeed hard to see how any mod- 
ern woman can find time hanging heavily 
on her hands with all there is to do. 

It is quite impossible to restore the 
pre-Victorian definition of “gentility” for 
women which narrowly restricted the 
range of “ladylike” occupations. 

“The worst hypochrondriacs of my ac- 
quaintance,” said a Philadelphia woman 


with a wide circle of friends, “are those 
who have nothing to do. 

“You might as well be dead and buried 
as to sit with folded hands while the 
world goes by and you are not a part of 
it. 

“IT know a man who has nothing to do 
but play golf. He is visibly and audibly 
growing old before his time. He feels out 
of the things that engage the busy men 
and women; it makes him miserable, and 
he takes it out of wife and children in a 
fretful unreasonableness.” 


HEN a wom- 

an decides to 
“keep her name after 
marriage she is fre- 
quently criti*ized 
for making so much 
ado about nothing; but when she seeks 
later to obtain a passport under her own 
name, or open an account in a conserva- 
tive bank, or draw her pay from a Goy- 
ernment job, her name suddenly becomes 
of the utmost importance to all the au- 
thorities; the State Department refuses 
her a passport, the president of the bank 
will not honor her signature, the Govern- 
ment department will not make out a 
check to so misguided and miscalled a 
female. Precedent has been upset, how- 
ever, in the case of Miss Helena Norman- 
ton, English barrister, who was admitted 
as a member of the Middle Temple in 
1919, a few hours after the enactment of 
the Sex Disqualification Removal Act. 
She was married in 1921 and continued 
to practice under her own name; but 
when, a year later, she was called to the 
bar, bitter opposition arose among seri- 
ous legal authorities. The Joint Council 
of the Four Inns of Court solemnly sat 
upon the question for eight months or so 
and finally decided that Miss Normanton 
had a right to use her own name if she 
chose . Last September she applied, un- 
der her hard-won name, to the British 
Foreign Office for a passport. It was re- 
fused on grounds of public policy. She 
submitted a brief citing the arguments 
and precedents that had convinced the 
jurists of the Inns of Court. The Foreign 
Office considered the evidence and granted 
the passport. This will not, of course, 
alter the attitude of the American State 
Department which has refused passports 
in like cases, apparently for reasons of 
tender sentiment without reference to 
any law. But American precedent has 
been broken none the less, for the Ameri- 
can consul in London has given Miss 
Normanton a visa and thus has planted 


What's In a Name? 


From 
The Nation. 
December 24th. 


~the seal of the State Department of the 


United States on an unsanctified and im- 
proper “maiden” name. 


Equal . Rights 
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